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HE STUTTGART RALLY that has been in 
progress this week has not unnaturally 
aroused a certain amount of misgiving and 
suspicion in lands outside Germany. That rally 
has been attended by as many Germans, normally 
resident in foreign countries, as the enterprising 
organiser Herr Bohle could muster. It was clearly 
intended to be a very special gathering for the 
purpose of tightening up and improving the Nazi 
organisation in every country where any large 
numbers of Germans reside. Its importance has 
been marked by the presence at it of numerous 
official representatives and by the speech delivered 
on the opening day by Germany’s Foreign 
Minister, Baron von Neurath. And though the 
Baron was very careful in his speech to assure the 
outside world that German organisations abroad 
were strictly prohibited from interfering in the 
internal affairs of any foreign country and that 
there was no question of espionage involved, recent 
experiences of Nazi activity in Britain, in South- 
West Africa and elsewhere are sufficient indications 
of the kind of unpleasant development that is likely 
to result from affording too much license to Nazi 
enthusiasm. No one wants to interfere with the 
spread of genuine German culture abroad; most 
people can sympathise with the desire of the 
Fiihrer and his followers to keep alive the 
patriotism of Germans resident outside the Father- 
land; it is understandable that some of these 
Germans residing in foreign lands should be 
anxious to keep in close touch with their own native 
country. But no nation that respects itself will for 


a moment permit any foreign organisation in its 


midst that spies on or exerts pressure on any class 
or individual enjoying, even temporarily, that 
nation’s hospitality. 


R. HORE-BELISHA is evidently determined 
to keep up his reputation as the Bright Boy 
of Whitehall. He has been busy setting up his 
new beacons of Ministerial endeavour along the 
paths of Army reform. In his hunt for recruits to 
swell the Army’s ranks he has not hesitated to tap 
the Reserves. By this means he has secured 
already another 3,000 men. Now he has embarked 
on a less controversial experiment, the raising of 
the age of recruitment for all combatant ranks from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight. He might well be 
astonished at his moderation, for if the Great War 
proved anything at all, it showed that men of ages 
far beyond his new limit were capable of being 
made excellent soldiers. Perhaps this is only Mr. 
Hore-Belisha’s first step ‘“‘ up and up.”’ In any 
case it is obvious that the raising of the age limit 
even by three years must considerably widen the 
field of recruitment, and it will be surprising if it 
does not result in an appreciable increase in the 
tmy’s personnel. Obvious, however, as this 
may be, it is to Mr. Hore-Belisha’s credit that he 
Was the first to act upon the idea, 


R. ABERHART, Alberta’s Social Credit 
Premier, has, as we anticipated, refused to 
accept defeat over the Federal Government's treat- 
ment of his legislative triplets. Disallowance of 
Acts passed by a provincial legislature is, he 
says, not provided for under the Dominion consti- 
tution and “‘ our legislation is still law and will 
remain law until declared ultra vires by the 
Courts.’’ As the Provincial Courts, under his 
precious legislation, are prohibited from enter- 
taining any action calling in question the validity 
of the Bills passed, the only Court before which 
such action can presumably be brought would 
seem to be the Supreme Court of the Dominion. 
Whether Mr. Aberhart would go so far as to 
challenge the authority of the Supreme Court, in 
the event of it giving a decision unfavourable to 
his legislation, is perhaps doubtful. All that we 
know is that he has declared his intention of 
enforcing the disallowed legislation in the mean- 
time by ‘* whatever police are here.’’ It is possible, 
of course that this brave gesture is merely meant to 
impress his Social Credit friends and advisers with 
his courage and sincerity. Till lately the Social 
Creditors had reason to doubt his wholehearted 
adherence to their programme. Now he can claim 
that he has done all he can for the cause—even to 
the point of defying Federal authority. It may 
indeed be that he is completely disillusioned over 
Social Credit and is only seeking a way to get rid 
of awkward commitments in a blaze of glory for 
himself. 


T WOULD BE _ INTERESTING to 
know whether or not the South African 
Government has ratified the agreement for the 
regulation of whaling reached at the Inter- 
national Conference recently held in London. 
That agreement was to come into full force 
on September 1 and its application to Africa 
was dependent on the Union Government 
endorsing the action of its representative at the 
Conference by that date. South Africa was repre- 
sented at the Conference rather casually, it appears, 
and without any adequate consultation of local 
interests. These were given to understand that the 
Union representative would be at the Conference 
solely as an observer. Instead, the representative 
signed the agreement provisionally and subject to 
its ratification by the Union Government. This 
fact was communicated to the local interests con- 
cerned last month and the Government’s communi- 
cation immediately aroused considerable protest. 
It was argued that the agreement, if ratified, would 
mean the closing down of the whaling station at 
Saldanha Bay and it was urged that the whaling 
business in South Africa, which has _ been 
in existence for 30 years, before ever pelagi- 
whaling was thought of, should not be brought 
to ruin for the benefit of overseas interests. 
The provision in the agreement which was 
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objected to was that forbidding whale catchers 
employed in the Antarctic to be used for feeding 
local stations, such as Saldanha Bay. This meant, 
it was argued, that catchers attached to whaling 
factory ships must not, in the off season for ice- 
water whaling, be put to catching whales in ice-free 
waters for shore stations and was obviously aimed 
against countries whose shores were on southern 
oceans. Finally, the Union Government was 
reminded that Japan, Germany and Australia had 
all refused to sign the agreement. 


USTRALIA CELEBRATES its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary in January next year. 
Cook, of course, had surveyed its coasts in 1770 
and even planted the flag on its soil. But it was 
not till eighteen years later that the first British 
settlement was made under the first Australian 
Governor, Admiral Arthur Phillip. And it is the 
founding of this first settlement on January 26, 
1788 that is to be celebrated four and a half 
months hence. If Australia’s British beginnings 
were depressingly sombre, its subsequent history 
has been one in which Australians have every 
justification for feeling intense pride. And in that 
pride the whole Empire should share and be 
anxious that an important imperial event such as 
the forthcoming anniversary should be celebrated 
in a manner worthy not only of Australia but of the 
whole British Commonwealth of Nations. For this 
reason one can only suppose that the lack of 
response (reported from Sydney) of Whitehall to 
the Australian invitation has been due to nothing 
more than a desire to complete arrangements for a 
thoroughly representative British delegation before 
any formal reply is sent. It is absolutely unthink- 
able that there should be any reluctance on the part 
of the Mother Country and its Government to 
participate in these Australian celebrations. And 
in view of all the Dominions’ close relation with 
our Royal House it is to be presumed that every 
endeavour will also be made to grace the occasion 
with the presence of a Royal representative of the 
King. 


r[OMMY FARR appears to have carried off 

most of the honours of a splendid fight. He 
lost the verdict but only on points, and in the last 
round he called upon his reserves of strength so 
magnificently that he almost succeeded in knocking 
his opponent out of the ring. He had the mis- 
fortune to have a cut under one eye during training 
and this was reopened during the fight. Without 
that handicap it is possible he might have 
emerged victorious. As it was his pluck, his skill 
and his ability to endure punishment and give back 
blows as hard as he received have both confounded 
his critics and raised enormously the prestige of 
British boxing. His career seems to be made and 
a return match with Louis before many months 
have elapsed is obviously indicated. The future 
championship appears to rest between him, Louis 
and Schmeling, and the last is the oldest of the 
three and should normally be the first to be ousted 
from the championship class. Farr owes his high 
position in the boxing world almost solely to his 
own grit and courage and physique. His rise to 
fame has been meteoric and he deserves the con- 


gratulations not only of his ardent Tonypandy 
admirers but of the whole British sporting public, 


A PHENOMENON, about as unusual as the 

total eclipse of the sun, occurred last week in 
the world of the cinema—there was not a single new 
picture. This happening should have been hailed 
with gasps of relief by the critics, who are, as arule, 
snowed under weekly by a round half a dozen; 
but the general public will have wondered what 
they were going to eat with no new dishes. The 
event should serve to draw the attention of 
students of life as it is lived to-day to the vast 
proportions of this branch of the entertainment 
world; and cause them perhaps to reflect anew 
what is the extent of its influence upon the people 
of this country. The lull, needless to write, is 
only temporary, and the normal procession of four 
to five full-length pictures is being resumed imme- 
diately. Those, however, who only go to the 
outstanding films will have to wait until September 
16th to see Mr. Wilcox’s production of Victoria 
the Great, with Anna Neagle as the Queen, Anton 
Walbrook as the Prince Consort and H. B. 
Warner as Lord Melbourne. This is to be shown 
at the Leicester Square, but if anyone is going 
over to see the exhibition in Paris they will find 
it there this Saturday. 


HE CRICKET SEASON, with the finish of 
the County Championship, has practically 
ended, and for the nineteenth time Yorkshire has 
the distinction of having proved itself the best 
County side. At one period it looked as if it might 
be a close thing between Yorkshire and Middlesex, 
but the latter’s chances of appearing at the head of 
the County table dwindled as the result of its last 
two matches. No one would claim that the present 
Yorkshire team is the best that the doughty Tykes 
have produced. On occasions when Bowes has 
been absent its bowling department has _ lacked 
some of its pristine sting. But the will to win was 
always there and with good captaincy, fine batting 
and fielding its victory over its opponents could 
usually be predicted with confidence. The four- 
day friendly challenge match between Yorkshire 
and Middlesex is to come off next week and the 
progress of the game will be keenly followed, not 
only by the supporters of each of the two Counties, 
but also by the cricketing world at large. True, 
this innovation has not commended itself to every 
cricketer, and it would be a bad thing no doubt for 
the prestige of the County Championship if the 
coming match formed a precedent for too frequent 
challenges by sides which held themselves cheated 
of Championship honours by the eccentricities of 
County table calculations. But this is a matter, 
after all, that can be left to the future to deal with— 
as it would undoubtedly have to be dealt with if 
the predicted abuse of these challenges ever arose. 
Meanwhile it is pleasing to reflect that an 
exceptionally good summer and fine performances 
by schools and clubs, county teams and Test 
players (including our sporting visitors the New 
Zealanders and Australian women team) have all 
contributed to justifying the claims of this waning 
season to have instituted a régime of ‘ brighter 
cricket,”’ 
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Leading Articles 


THE WORLD AND WAR 


HERE have been moments during the world’s 
history when humanity has indulged in the 
pleasant dream that war has been eliminated or, 
at least, reduced to an insignificant quantity. 
There are stories about Atlantis and Lemuria 
which might be convincing, if we were quite 
certain that these hypothetical continents had ever 
existed. Legends and traditions of the peoples 
which existed in the other hemisphere suggest that 
some of them had solved this war problem which 
is worrying Europe even unto madness, and that 
if the blindness of our civilisation had not stamped 
them out of existence long ago, we should have 
been wiser and happier in our generation. Western 
Europe has a heavy price to pay for the explora- 
tion adventures which once seemed so glorious. 
Spain, in the innocence of her heart and the 
ambition of unity, stamped out a civilisation far 
older than her own. The Anglo-Saxons, with the 
spirit bottle too often concealed behind the Bible, 
wrecked another civilisation in North America; 
which within its own limitations was probably 
equal to anything that we can offer to-day. While 
the nations of Western Europe swing to and fro, 
create countries overseas and perish, China abides. 
Russia in its vastness is immune to material 
attack, but it possesses no philosophy of its own. 
Napoleon could not conquer it, but the absurdities 
of Spencer and Mill opening the way to the boring 
futility of Karl Marx left it an easy victim to the 
blasphemy of Bolshevism. For blasphemy is no 
more than the denial of reason and the refusal to 
realise that man does not live by bread alone. Its 
answer and result is simple: it does not work. 


China, on the other hand, is built on a founda- 
tion of philosophy, the philosophy of acceptance. 
In the Western world quietism is anathema, 
because people are so anxious to escape from the 
burden of their responsibilities by doing something 
about them, quite regardless whether what they 
do will help or not. We cling closely to the creed 
of good intentions, which continue to pave Hell 
far more adequately than concrete can provide for 
our arterial roads. In the long run the idea of 
life which is based on something outside this three- 
dimensional existence must always win, but as the 
law of life is appointed, the individuals who follow 
this rule must often be obliterated by those who 
are only concerned with clutching and having, 
unless their numbers are so great and their faith so 
widespread that they absorb their material 
conquerors just as the sea absorbs the contamina- 
tions that are poured into it. Again and again 
China has been conquered by powers and princi- 
palities, but always in the end that strange under- 
Standing of things as they are, which keeps a 
People’s feet on the earth while its head is among 
the stars, has won the final victory. At the 
moment the mair. chance of world war for the world 
seems to come from the Far East, where Japan is 
behaving exactly as the adventurers from Western 
Europe behaved in their time in other lands. 


Japan has imitated us all too faithfully and gone 
one better, because it has torn up all the pretences 
behind which we hide to excuse our purpose. 


In the Renaissance the Italians had civilised war 
to an extent far beyond our pacifists’ hope. Dis- 
putes between the City States were settled by 
pitched battles between ‘‘ condottieri,’’ hired 
warriors, who charged and went through all the 
outward actions of desperate fighting in strict 
accordance with the rules of the game. Neither 
leader nor follower wished to hurt or kill any 
leader or follower of the other side any more than 
a member of one League Soccer team wishes to kill 
or maim any member of the opposing eleven. 
Exchanges for a price from one side to the other 
were as familiar then as they are to-day, and the 
only interest in the war game was to capture some- 
one on the other side, as the rules permitted, and 
hold him to ransom. The civilian population had 
to feed and tend the ‘ condottieri,’’ and striking 
an average it probably cost them less than the 
income tax. Unhappily, Italy of the Renaissance 
was living in a dream world. Frenchmen and 
Spaniards suddenly descended upon the country 
with complete disregard for any rules of any 
game and knocked the professional warriors into 
a cocked hat. Perhaps if there had been as many 
Italians then as there are Chinese to-day, they 
would have educated their invaders and taught 
them that disputes could be settled just as well by 
sham battles as by real warfare. In that case, 
to-day, all our troubles might be referred to a 
skilled band of chess players at Geneva, instead 
of being left to the arbitrament of a handful of 
scared and stupid politicians. 


As things are, since chess players are of no avail 
and international games invariably make bad 
blood, we have been forced to go down to the root 
of things. There are people who say that there is 
nothing worse than war and cry to high heaven 
that they will meet the invader with crossed arms. 
If any of them had ever lived for a month under 
an enemy’s army in an invaded district, their 
voices would be less loud. It would be nice if 
international problems could be settled by chess 
players. Professional pugilists might be equally 
useful, but what would happen if we were all con- 
vinced that the referee’s judgment was unfair? As 
it is, however, the issue remains with the big 
battalions in their widest sense. The Far East is 
menacing, but however much distances may have 
shrunk, war on the score of our interests in China 
is most unlikely. The Chinese will have our 
sympathy, and the rest will be left to their 
philosophy. It is all to the good that the United 
States have been slightly shaken in their Olympian 
altitude and are beginning to realise that they are 
caught on the wheel of things which we call the 
earth and cannot escape from its limitations. 


Nearer home there is a lull. The Near East, 
where a year or so ago war within a few months 
was regarded as inevitable, has gained confidence. 
The threat of Germany no longer overshadows the 
existence of the countries there. Great Britain has 
re-armed. It has accepted the inevitable founda- 
tion of any struggle between nations, since none 
of us is civilised enough to leave the issue to our 
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chess players, and an enormous weight has been 
thrown into the scales on the side of keeping 
things as they are. For the moment we must 
speak low in the Far East. We can only grumble 
and protest. It may be annoying to the national 
pride to hear that we are far too weak in Eastern 
waters to act, but even this discomfiture provides a 
healthy lesson. In Europe we are able to speak 
with a voice that cannot be ignored, and this at 
least is something to be thankful for. 


THE PARADOX OF 
POPULATION 


ONCE again the voice of the scientist and 
Statistician is raised to warn us of our 
declining population and the danger of national 
extinction. It is as easy to demonstrate our 
approaching doom by statistics as it is for the devil 
to quote scripture. If things go on, as they are 
oing now, our population will have shrunk from 
41,000,000 to 30,000,000 in 30 years time, to 
18,000,000 in 60 years and 5,000,000 in 100 years. 
These are the figures given by Sir Leonard Hill in 
his presidential address to the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association Conference. To those old enough to 
remember Victorian days, the threat of a population 
of thirty million for this country may not appear 
very alarming, as it really got on quite well in that 
not very distant time when that figure had not yet 
been reached. The census of 1881 gave England a 
population of 26 millions and that of 1891 29 
millions, 18 millions sixty years ahead will take 
us back to the census of 1851 and as for years 
beyond that limit it is perhaps wiser to leave on 
the knees of the gods their possibilities. Certainly 
it is hard to be terribly disturbed at the idea of a 
decreasing population. | When a country is no 
longer able to feed its people with its own produce, 
one may at least hint at overpopulation. It is likely 
that in the next war numbers will no longer play a 
dominating part. Victory will depend rather on 
scientific skill than on the big battalions. 


Sir Leonard, however, has further prophetic 
figures to make our blood run cold. Now in every 
100 people there are 23 under the age of 15 and 12 
over the age of 60. In 30 years time the figures will 
be 10 and 24, and in 60 years four and 45. We 
shall have become a nation of old men and a baby 
will be a rarity. Our only hope is to kill off the 
old in proportion with the diminution of the young. 
Science is a marvellous thing and can no doubt 
explain how by killing an old man or an old woman 
a baby is automatically produced. Be that as it 
may, medical science is the cause of our troubles. 
The astounding rise of population from 9 million 
to 40 million in 130 years is mainly due to the fall 
in the death rate from 24 a thousand in 1810 to 11.8 
in 1934. This distressing success of our doctors in 
lengthening the expectation of human life caused 
a fall in the birth rate and now we have to pay for 
their cleverness by becoming a senile nation. It is 
all very puzzling, especially as the fall in the death 
rate largely arises from the reduction in infant 
mortality. Only half as many babies die as in the 
past. The late middle-aged people are not living to 
be older, but the young are not dying and appar- 


ently because they are not dying the proportion 
of the aged to the young and middle-aged js 
steadily increasing. 

Floundering in these mathematical paradoxes, 
one can only hope that the future will not be quite 
so black as it is painted. There is neither strength 
nor happiness in mere numbers. ‘* Thou hast 
multiplied the nation and not increased the joy.” 
The trend of to-day may not be the trend of 
to-morrow. The toadstool starts by growing faster 
than the acorn, but in the end the oak overshadows 
the fungus. It is a strange fact that the nations 
which complain most bitterly that their frontiers 
cannot contain their population are those that 
devote the maximum of energy to encouraging 
larger and larger families. It cannot be said that 
their efforts have so far been successful. The 
laws governing decrease or increase of population 
seem as far removed from our understanding as 
those that control the economic development of the 
world. For a long time France has had a practi- 
cally stationary population and really seems none 
the worse for it. With a population of 197 to the 
square mile against our 468 it enjoys prosperity 
and content. 

The chief trouble of our age is the absence of a 
goal. Neither our statesmen nor those who follow 
them are quite sure whether a reduction in our 
population would be good or bad. It is certain that 
a considerable decrease would necessitate changes 
in our mentality and national organisation, but as 
we are admittedly not living in Utopia, there is 
much to be said for change. Small countries with 
small populations seem able to enjoy reasonable 
prosperity and comfort. In our case the burden of 
Empire must be considered, but, as things are, the 
vast open spaces of the Dominions are not open to 
any surplus of our population. If the day comes 
when the Dominions call for British immigrants in 
adequate numbers, then it will be time to consider 
the problem of declining population. 


THE COCKTAIL HOUR 


** T THOUGHT no one gave cocktail parties any 

more,’ Mr. Cribbage said to Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton as he sat with her on the sofa in the 
drawing room of Mrs. Sylvester James. 

‘‘ Shirley James took to gin almost immediately: 
after marriage; she said she was so happy she 
wanted lowering.’’ Mr. Cribbage looked round 
for somewhere to put his cigarette ash and, finding 
nowhere, dropped it on the parquet floor. ; 

A particularly uncharitable remark,” he said. 
‘* Shirley has never got on with her husband at any 
time—I ought to know.” 

‘* You may, but whether you ought is quite 
another matter.’’ Mr. Cribbage’s predilection for 
Mrs. Sylvester James was a constant source of 
irritation to Mrs. Jack Chrichton, but he looked at 
her in some surprise. 

‘* You seem to have got out of bed the wrong 
side this afternoon,’’ he said. ‘ It’s a great pity 
because I’ve just discovered an entirely: new way of 
getting through these drinking bouts.’’ Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton sipped her dry martini with every 
appearance of enjoyment. 

“T find that drinking is the best way,”’ she said, 
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“If your face didn’t get so flushed, it wouldn’t 
be so bad for you.’’ Mrs. Jack Chrichton put down 
her glass and opening her bag looked at herself in 
the mirror. 

‘ There’s nothing wrong with my face,’’ she 
replied indignantly. 

‘‘ Not yet; but there will be. I’ve noticed after 
your sixth cocktail, you always begin to look 
bloated.” 

‘* I’ve never had six in my life.” 

“Then you get bloated without any reasonable 
excuse which makes it worse.”’ Mrs. Jack Chrichton 
defiantly finished her drink at a gulp, and allowed 
the conversation to languish while her blue eyes 
became dangerously unquiet and her right foot 
tapped the wooded floor with the insistance and 
regularity of a side drum. Mr. Cribbage affected 
an intense interest in the remarks which other 
people were making in his neighbourhood. 

‘* What is your new way of passing the time ? ” 
Mrs. Jack Chrichton asked him suddenly. ‘* That 
is if | am not troubling you too much.” 

‘* You couldn’t do that,’’ he assured her. ‘*‘ The 
only trouble is that in your present state of outraged 
dignity and undigested gin I don’t know whether 
the game’s worth the candle.” 

“We'll try it anyway,’’ she said a trifle grimly, 
‘so long as you don’t want to borrow a thimble or 
play ‘ Grandmother’s Steps’ I'll try and take an 
interest.’’ Mr. Cribbage threw his cigarette into 
the empty fireplace five yards away, and com- 
manded Mrs. Jack Chrichton to look at him. She 
did so. 

“You know, Prudence, one of your eyes is 
larger than the other.” 

“Is that remark part of the game ?”’ 

** No, that’s a piece of information you can pass 
on to your oculist. You'll have to have it gouged 
or something.”’ 

‘** Don’t be disgusting.’? She paused and Mr. 
Cribbage continued to look at her. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
waiting. You might have some consideration for 
me; it isn’t over pleasant having to look at your 
somewhat ordinary features for any length of time. 
If you were a handsome man—”’ 

Like Jack for instance.”’ 

“You may leave my husband out of it.”’ 

“ Gladly.””’) Mr. Cribbage put the flat of his 
hand against her left eye. 

_“* What on earth are you doing ?”’ Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton asked him, a little alarmed. 

“| was told that everyone had one sympathetic 
eye and one unsympathetic one; the object of this 
particular game is to find out which one it is.’’ He 
shifted his hand so as to cover the other eye, and 
went on manceuvring between the one and the 
other until she caught his hand and stopped him. 
Whereupon he shook his head once or twice doubt- 
fully and looked away. 

Well? Say something ! Which eye’s which ?” 

“Neither. I’ve discovered nothing except 
slight astigmatism.’’ Mrs. Jack Chrichton took 
his head firmly between her hands and twisted it 
round sharply so that he faced her. 

‘* Let’s see what I can discover from yours,”’ she 
said. Mr. Cribbage smiled. 

‘I knew you'd like this game,’’ he answered. 


She set her lips firmly and placed her thin and 
delicate fingers firmly first against his right eye 
and then against his left while Mr. Cribbage tried 
with all his might to look soulful. 

‘* Of course,’’ she said after a moment or two, 
‘it’s a pity you haven’t got any expression. 
Can’t you manage anything but a blank stare ?”’ 

‘ I’m trying my best to look interested in you,”’ 
Mr. Cribbage said, ‘‘ with no more success, it 
appears, than you had with me.’’ When the game 
had first begun, those people near them thought 
lunacy was abroad, and some, who did not know 
Mr. Cribbage, imagined that he was a hypnotist 
engaged by Mrs. Sylvester James to contribute 
additional interest to the cocktail hour. By 
listening to the conversation one enterprising 
woman discovered what it was all about ; and when 
one enterprising woman discovers anything, she 
never can keep it to herself. The result of her 
eavesdropping was shortly reflected in the actions 
of the remaining fifty or so guests who stood about 
in pairs alternately clapping their hands to each 
other’s eyes. 

Mr. Cribbage and Mrs. Jack Chrichton were 
suddenly aware of the comparative silence which 
had fallen upon the gathering, and ceasing to 
regard each other, enjoyed the spectacle. 

‘* What did I tell you?” he said. ‘‘ It’s a very 
good game. Of course, there’s one drawback to 
it.”’ Mrs. Jack Chrichton, who had opened her 
bag again, assented vigorously. 

‘ You’re right; all the powder is off my nose.” 

“It’s not a bad nose now that I can see it,’’ Mr. 
Cribbage complimented her. ‘‘ But loss of powder 
is not the drawback.”’ 

What is it then 

‘The action of gin and the continuous closing 
of one eye or the other combine to produce after « 
short time a feeling of insobriety. Personally I’m 
leaving the party before it leaves me.’’ Mrs. Jack 
Chrichton finished powdering her nose. 

come with you,’’ she said. 

Everyone else was so busy searching each other’s 
eyes for sympathy that no one of them paid any 
attention to their departure. In the street, however, 
an idea occurred to Mrs. Jack Chrichton. 

‘Who taught you that game?’’ she asked. 
Mr. Cribbage looked thoughtfully at his car. 

‘* Let me see now,”’ he began. 

Don’t pretend you've forgotten.” 

haven’t. Only couldn't remember 
whether Lady Anning was Lady Anning to you, or 
just ‘* darling Jane ’’ as she is to me.”’ 

“So it was Lady Anning.’”” Mr. Cribbage 
nodded. 

** We spent a whole afternoon at it; our trouble 
was that both of our eyes seemed equally 
sympathetic.”’ 

‘“* [’m not surprised ; bella donna works wonders 
with Lady Anning’s.”’ 

“That may be so, but what worked the wonder 
in mine?’”? Mrs, Jack Chrichton stood very 
straight and after looking him up and down, 
removed a piece of dust from his shoulder. 

“Rheum,” she said, and hailing a taxi had 
herself driven away before Mr. Cribbage could 
offer her a lift. 
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Books of The Day 


TARTARY’S FUTURE 


ENTRAL ASIAN exploration has not been 

confined to the adventurous exploits of the male 
sex. There are the names of Gertrude Bell, Ella 
Sykes, Freya Stark and Ella K. Maillart to remind 
us of what women have been doing in this particu- 
lar sphere; how they have been caught with the 
same zeal as has fired the male explorer, how they 
have cheerfully faced the dangers of banditry and 
religious fanaticism and made light of all the 
difficulties to be encountered in lands where 
civilisation has not penetrated, where disease is 
sometimes rampant and accepted with fatalistic calm, 
where superstition may suddenly turn an otherwise 
friendly people into a murderous frenzied crowd, 
where roads are mere tracks and Nature opposes the 
traveller with her barriers of desert or lofty moun- 
tains, where such authority as exists is generally 
truculent and obstructive and where the traveller’s 
best safeguard lies in his or her own possession of 
that estimable quality, tact. 

A year ago Mr. Peter Fleming in his ‘‘ News 
from Tartary ’’ gave us an account of his joint 
expedition with Mlle. Ella K. Maillart from 
Peking (Peiping) through Chinese Turkestan to 
Kashgar and thence to India. It is now the turn of 
Mile. Maillart to tell her own side of the same tale 
and she does it with marked success, managing to 
present us with a rather different, because a more 
colourful panoramic picture of the expedition’s 
experiences and progress. (‘‘ Forbidden Journey,” 
translated from the French, Heinemann, _illus- 
trated, 12s. 6d.). With her persons, manners, 
customs and ceremonies are more important than 
they are with Mr. Fleming. She knew something 
already of Russian Turkestan and it was part of her 
object to compare conditions in Sinkiang with 
those on the other side of the Russian-Chinese 
border. With lively pen, with humour and under- 
standing she sets out the human scene in the 
inhabited oases of this far from attractive trans- 
Himalayan trans-Tibetan region, bordered by the 
KXwenlun range in the south and the Tienshan in 
the far west, a region partly familiar to us through 
the explorations in its sand-buried ruins of Sir 
Aurel Stein, ‘‘ the prince,’’ as Mlle. Maillart 
rightly calls him, ‘‘ of Asiatic archzologists.”’ 

Adventure and misadventure come her way with- 
out disturbing overmuch her gay spirit and her 
curiosity in everything that greets her observant 
eyes. By little deft and piquant touches here and 
there she also builds up a portrait of her comrade 
in travel and makes us realise how happy was this 
unsentimental companionship of two young, 
equally enthusiastic explorers. And if the greater 
part of her book is concerned with the incidents of 
travel, topographical detail and human contacts, 
she has occasion to note the rapacity of Chinese 
officialdom, to dwell at some length on the Tungan 
and Turki risings in Sinkiang, and the part plaved 
in them by the Tungan Lawrence, Ma Chung-ying 
(now apparently in Russia) and finally to indulge 
in highly interesting speculations as to the future 
of this Chinese province. 


‘* It is whispered, even printed,”’ she says, ‘‘that 
some day or other Sinkiang will secede from China 
and demand admission into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist republics. The natives have suffered so 
much in the last four years of civil war that, no 
matter what proposal may be made, they are ready 
to believe it will be better than what has been. 
That such a move will be made is extremely prob- 
able. It would be a world-wide advertisement for 
Moscow, though an advertisement that might work 
both ways, for the Soviets are far from desirous of 
drawing the world’s attention to their activities in 
Central Asia... 

‘‘ What is going to happen? No peace treaty 
has been signed between Urumchi and Khotan, for 
Khotan wishes to be dependent only on Nanking, 
The rebellious town is still the capital of a Tungan 
republic armed to the teeth, but claims to be much 
more genuinely subject to Nanking than its enemy, 
the provincial government, which is in reality 
under Moscow’s orders. The enigmatic Ma 
Chung-ying is the only unknown quantity capable 
of upsetting the existing state of things. Is he 
going to emerge and put himself once more at the 
head of his men? It is insinuated that he is. Did 
the Soviets encourage Ma to take Kashgar three 
years ago, for fear England might get the upper 
hand in a Moslem republic in Turkestan ? And are 
the Soviets preparing to give Ma support? As 
long as Ma is away from Sinkiang things may 
remain relatively peaceful and for the moment this 
is what the Soviets want. Ma is like a pawn held 
in reserve for the Asiatic chessboard. Having the 
leader of the Tungans in their hands, the Russians 
control the south of Sinkiang. If Sheng Shih-tsai 
(governor of Urumchi) grew less docile, they 
could unloose the Tungans on him, with Ma at 
their head. If Japan definitely annexes Inner 
Mongolia, Ma Chung-ying and (his cousin) Ma 
Bu-fang together could lay down a Moslem barrage 
from Kansu to Outer Mongolia.” 

Mile. Maillart took her camera with her, and has 
thus been able to illustrate her book with a vast 
number of delightfully pleasing and_ instructive 
photographs. 


THE LOST ATLANTIS 


The old Greek philosopher Plato has been held 
responsible for many more things perhaps than he 
would willingly have been credited with, but at 
least he would probably have been delighted could 
he have foreseen how his story of Atlanteans 
attacking an ancient Greece many thousands of 
years before his own time and of their island home 
being submerged by a frightful cataclysm would 
have captured the romantic imagination of succeed- 
ing centuries of humanity. The story was sup- 
posed to have emanated from very ancient 
Egyptian records and in this fact alone some 
ingenious people have traced a connection between 
ancient Maya civilisation and ancient Egypt. But 
the legend has had many more strange ramifica- 
tions than this. In almost every age there have 
been attempts to amplify and explain it, and it has 
been calculated that a complete bibliography on the 
lost .\tlantis would at present embrace something 
approximating to the figure of two thousand books. 
Some of these are by scientific writers of repute 
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anxious to discover whether there was a substratum 
of geological fact underlying the picturesque detail 
of the Platonic story; the great majority are 
undoubtedly the work of cranks. 

Mr. James Bramwell, in his well-written, very 
entertaining book ‘* Lost Atlantis ”’ (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 7s. 6d.), introduces us to both kinds of 
Atlantean investigator. He tells us of a German 
by the name of Karl Georg Zschaertzch who, in 
1922, revived the old legend solely for the purpose 
apparently of proving that he _ himself was 
descended from Jupiter, his difficult surname being 
merely a corruption of Zeus! Then there was the 
father of the Baconian theory, Ignatius Donnelly, 
whose cryptogrammic soul found in Atlantis * the 
original home of nearly all the arts and sciences 
and the fount of all civilisation. In his famous last 
chapter, the reconstruction of Atlantis, he credits 
this ‘ great, wise, and civilised race ’ with having 
known, amongst other things, gunpowder and the 
use of the magnet; their religious worship was 
simple and pure; they had attained to the concep- 
tion of ‘ one universal, omnipotent, great First 
Cause’; they were also the inventors of medical 
science.” 

For those who look backwards instead of for- 
wards it has, of course, been easy to associate the 
lost Atlantis with a Golden Age that has vanished 
from the earth. But without accepting any of the 
ingenious theories based on such ideas it is 
possible, as many scientific minds have done, 
to argue that there really may have been an 
Atlantis that disappeared ‘‘ beneath the waves ”’ 
many thousands of years ago. As to when such a 
thing might have happened and where it happened 
scientific writers are very far from being in agree- 
ment. Some have held that Atlantis may have 
flourished as late as the Bronze Age, but Mr. Lewis 
Spence, whose opinions Mr. Bramwell cites with 
evident approval, has insisted that ‘‘ Atlantis, if it 
existed as an island in the Atlantic Ocean, must 
have been a Stone Age civilisation.”’ 

The trouble about these scientific speculations 
is, of course, that they are incapable of being sub- 
jected to any certain proof, and for that reason they 
are not likely to stand in the way of those who 
would fashion their Atlantis after their own tastes 
and as their own fancy would dictate. So Atlantean 
bibliography is almost certain to go on ‘‘growing”’ 
to quite unmanageable dimensions. Meanwhile to 
those who are fascinated by the subject one can 
strongly recommend Mr. Bramwell’s excellent 


GROUSE MOOR MANAGEMENT 


There can be few, if any, sportsmen why know 
more about the grouse and the management of the 
moors where he is to be found than Lt.-Colonel 
Lord George Scott who has had so many years 
practical experience of the whole subject of grouse- 
moor shooting and management on the Buccleuch 
estates. His *‘ Grouse Land and the Fringe of the 
Moor "’ (with a foreword by Lord George Ernest 
Hamilton and a chapter on Snipe by the Hon. H. 
Douglas-Home, Witherby, 7s. 6d.) is a book that 
Is certain of a warm welcome in shooting circles. 
It deals briefly but adequately with all aspects 
of moor management. It contains chapters on the 


grouse’s life and habits, on the diseases it is prone 
to, on the siting of butts and the art of driving, on 
the heather beetle, on blackgame, the hill partridge 
and the snipe. Finally, as a sort of wind-up to a 
pleasing feast there is an account of a varied day on 
fringe of the moor.”’ 


NEW NOVELS 


There have been novels about the Spanish bull 
fight before now and it is not a subject that would 
ordinarily appeal to the English reader. But when 
it comes to M. Joseph Peyré’s story, the English 
translation of which is *‘ A Matador Dies ’’ (Bles), 
one is compelled to admit that the subject can be 
made amazingly interesting. For all the simplicity 
of the narrative—perhaps partly because of it— 
this novel has the power to grip and to hold the 
reader from the first page to the last. One can 
understand on reading it how it was considered 
worthy of the Prix Goncourt which it won two 
years ago. The translator, too, deserves more 
than a word or two of praise for his fine translation 
from the French of the original. The tale is of a 
wounded Matador, past his prime, who is forced to 
re-enter the bull-fighting ring in order to provide 
a heartless mistress of his with the money she 
needs. The intensity with which the drama of 
preparation for the fatal day is presented, side by 
side with vivid pictures of the inner life of the bull 
ring, creates an atmosphere of realism that is both 
fascinating and moving. 

Another prize novel, this time a Mexican one, 
is They That Reap,”” by Gregorio Lopez 


Sixth Impression. 


Price 7/6 net. 


Schools 
of Hellas 


AN ESSAY ON 
ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 


By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 
Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With fourteen reproductions of 
Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 


We have nothing but praise.—The Times 

The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 

This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 

Full of freshness and the joy of life—The Guardian 
The best account in English.—Saturday Review 
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Fuentes (Harrap). The author, a Mexican 
journalist, is of peasant stock and in this novel, 
written in the simplest of language, he tells of the 
sufferings and trials of villagers and peasants who, 
as the victims of oppression and exploitation, are 
the constant prey to fear and suspicion of the 
dwellers in the towns. The novel is clearly 
written with a purpose—that of alleviating the lot 
of the neglected and superstitious Mexican peasant, 
and the tale and its purpose are well calculated to 
evoke the warm sympathy of the reader. 

Miss Barbara Goolden has launched out in her 
new novel ‘‘ Morning Tells the Day ’’ (Methuen) 
in something very different from her former book, 
The Wind My Posthorse.”’ The humour and 
wit are still there, but with a more markedly ironic 
tinge. The theme is one of frustration : a son who 
is never able to call his soul his own owing to his 
father’s never-ceasing interference with his life. 
And the irony comes in through the father priding 
himself on his good intentions—even at the very 
end when the son breaks out in a hysterical plea to 
be left alone. ‘‘ Dam’it all, I can flatter myself 
I’m a good father. I don’t know any man who's 
studied his children more than I have.’’ It is a 
very clever study in human discord produced by an 
egotism that is blind to its own faults. 

A peasant is both the heroine and the teller of 
the story in Miss Hope Williams’ novel ‘‘ The 
Joppa Door ”’ (Harrap), wherein we follow the 
peasant girl’s fortunes in migrating from Germany 
to, Palestine, marrying a Russian herbalist there 
and going with her husband to the United States 
and rearing a family under the difficult conditions 
of poverty, Mormonism and the idealism of a 
husband who is always ready to give away what 
little money he has. The language is that of the 
peasant throughout, ungrammatical and crude. 
Yet it is a strangely arresting tale, remarkable for 
the manner in which the characters of the heroine 
and her family are gradually but convincingly 
disclosed to us, 

“The Woman Clothed With the Sun,” by 
F. L. Lucas (Cassell, 8s. 6d.), is a collection of 
rather unusually long short stories, told by an 
accomplished writer with facile grace of style. It 
is a varied collection intended to illustrate the 
Voltairian maxim ‘‘ Nous devons a notre @me de 
lui donner toutes les formes possibles.”’ It starts 
eoff with a tale of the Roman proconsul Gallio 
listening with philosophic detachment to a 
merchant of Gadara (famous for the incident of the 
Gadarese swine) exposing the Christian ‘‘ heresy.”’ 
It also includes a story of a bedroom scene of 
reconciliation between a Frenchwoman and _ her 
husband in the year 1765 and another tale, from 
which the title is taken, of an eighteenth century 
Scottish minister’s temporary attachment to the 
Buchanites and their supposed divinely inspired 
woman leader. 

It is not often that a novelist feels impelled to 
rewrite one of his previous books. This, however, 
is the experience of Mr. Forrest Reid, who, dis- 
satisfied with his previous book ‘ Following 
Darkness,’’ published in 1912, has brought out a 
new version of it, so completely new that he is 
justified in asking his readers to regard it as a new 
book. The title of this new version is ‘‘ Peter 


Waring *’ (Faber and Faber). It is the story of 
first love and of the temperamental antagonism 
between father and son, a fragrant tale, distin. 
guished for the beauty of its language and setting 
and for the consummate skill in quietly and 
delicately delineating character. 

Mr. Patrick Turnbull is a writer who, as his 
‘“Red Walls’’ showed, is endowed with a 
vigorous, forcible style singularly suited to his 
taste for realism. His latest novel ‘ Dusty 
Shoes ’’ (Hurst and Blackett) affords that taste 
plenty of scope. It is the tale of a man’s 
wanderings, after romantic disillusionment and a 
court-martial, in search of self-fulfilment, from 
India to London, to Morocco and enlistment in the 
French Foreign Legion and finally to Spain to take 
part in the fight against Communism. The 
changing scenes of adventure are realistically set 
out and the story is told with a verve that makes it 
easy and exciting to read. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Among the more interesting memoirs and 
reminiscences that are promised within the near 
future are two volumes written by Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
M.P., on his own life and a book entitled ‘* When 
1 was at Court,’’ by Lord Ormathwaite, Master of 
Ceremonies from 1910 to 1920. The publishers in 
both cases will be Messrs. Hutchinson. 

In Messrs. Methuen’s autumn list appears a new 
novel ‘* Brynhild’’ by Mr. H. G. Wells and 
a volume ot essays ‘‘ All of a Piece”? by Mr. E. 
V. Lucas. 

The Appleton-Century announcements for the 
autumn include an illustrated survey of “* Forty 
Years of American-Japanese Relations.’’ The 
author is Mr. Foster Rheas Dulles. Another book 
from the same firm will contain a selection made by 
the late Mrs. Edith Wharton of what she con- 
sidered to be her best ghost stories. 

From the Oxford University Press will be 
coming shortly an_ illustrated monograph on 
‘* Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain,” by 
Mr. C. H. V. Sutherland, Assistant Keeper of 
Coins at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Early in the autumn the Cambridge University 
Press will be bringing out a book by Mr. H. S. 
Bennett on English peasant life in the Middle Ages 
in the ‘‘ Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought.” 

Among Messrs. Harrap’s forthcoming publica- 
tions are: ‘‘ | Know These Dictators,’’ by Mr. G. 
Ward Price; ‘‘ With the Corners Off,’ by 
Commander A. B. Campbell; ‘‘ 1 Follow My 
Stars,’’ (an autobiography), by Louis de Wohl. 

The Hogarth Press will be publishing this 
autumn Miss V. Sackville-West’s ‘‘Pepita”’ in 
which the first part of the book will be devoted to 
setting out the romantic story of the English Peer 
Lord Sackville and the Spanish dancer Pepita, the 
grandparents of Miss Sackville-West, and_ the 
second to a portrait study of Pepita’s daughter and 
Miss Sackville’s mother, the late Lady Sackville. 

Messrs. Dent on October 17 will bring out 
an English translation of a book of memoirs by 
the distinguished French painter, M. Emile 
Jacques Blanche. This will be entitled ‘‘ Portraits 
of a Lifetime.’’ 
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Round the Empire 


ANTIPODEAN DEFENCE 


RECENT discussion in the Commonwealth 

Parliament has made it abundantly clear that 
even if the coming elections in Australia should, to 
use one of the political slogans, ‘* ring down the 
Curtin on Lyons,”’ there is not likely to be any great 
change as regards the Australian Government’s 
recognition that the needs of defence are a matter 
of extreme urgency. Mr. Curtin, the Labour 
Leader, has been at pains to assure the House and 
the Australian electorate that ‘‘ Labour was 
unswervingly loyal to the British Commonwealth 
and King and would support (the Lyons) Govern- 
ment in securing the safety of the Australian 
people.’’ Its policy also aimed at *‘ the security of 
the British Commonwealth.’’ Where he differed 
from Mr. Lyons was in paying special attention to 
Australia’s Air Force. He would like to see 
£15,000,000 allocated to providing Australia with 
50 fighter-bomber squadrons ; the maintenance and 
replacement costs of such an air fleet would not, 
he predicted, amount to more than £5,000,000 
annually. With this large Air Force in being it 
would be possible, he said, to economise on defence 
in certain other directions, and he thought the 
people of Australia ought to know what share the 
other Dominions were taking ‘‘ in the co-operative 
system of Empire defence.” 


Mr. Lyons for his part set out the view that 
‘ Australia’s defence rests on two pillars—her own 
maximum effort and Empire co-operation.’’ The 
Navy would be the first line of defence and 
Australia would see to the increased efficiency of 
her own naval squadron. But she would also look 
forward to having an adequate Fleet based on 
Singapore, for the security both of herself and of 
Imperial communications in the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. For the rest his Government’s proposals 
were designed to build up a field army of seven 
divisions, to re-arm and re-equip the coast defences 
and substantially to increase the Australian Air 
Force. Australia, he reminded the House, already 
had her munition factories and these would be able 
to supply the greater part of her defence 
tequirements in material. 

Mr. Curtin’s insistence upon a strong Air Force 
as the principal means of defending Australia from 
attack is due primarily, one may suspect, to a 
desire to display zeal in keeping down armaments 
extravagance, and for this reason one is not inclined 
to attach too much significance to the opinion he 
has expressed that in time of war Britain might be 
too hard pressed in other quarters to give Australia 
the protection of a powerful fleet. It is the function 
also of an Opposition to oppose and it was 
accordingly incumbent upon Mr. Curtin to pick 
what holes he could in Mr. Lyons’ defence pro- 
posals. Should, however, the coming elections 
result in placing him and his Party in power, we 
fan reasonably expect that his ideas on defence 
would undergo considerable modification and that 
he would be just as amenable as Mr. Lyons to the 
expert advice tendered to him. The main point, 


after all, is that he and his Party are under no 
illusions regarding the necessity for strengthening 
Australia’s defences both for her own protection 
and for the greater ‘‘ security of the British 
Commonwealth.’’ Labour in New Zealand is also 
equally alive to its own Dominion’s imperial 
obligations and to the need for undertaking prompt 
and prudent measures of defence. In this respect 
the Savage Government has a united New Zealand 
opinion behind it. And very wisely that Govern- 
ment, in framing its measures, is not acting solely 
upon its own initiative, but is seeking the advice 
on broad lines of policy of an expert Council of 
Defence whose duty it will be to put forward 
schemes for co-ordinating the work of the three 
services and for imperial co-operation. 


While these signs of Antipodean unanimity on 
the subject of the importance of the defence 
problem are very heartening, one could wish that 
Australian and New Zealand politicians and states- 
men displayed a greater appreciation than they 
appear to do of one factor in that problem that has 
hitherto suffered from grievous neglect. One 
means, of course, the factor of man-power. With 
falling birth-rates there is only one method of pro- 
viding both Australia and New Zealand with the 
man-power that is essential both for their future 
industrial and commercial progress and for their 
security against attack, and that method is the 
enthusiastic encouragement of the right kind of 
immigration. Antipodean statesmen and 
politicians have too long unfortunately been 
obsessed with the twin bogies of Depression and 
Unemployment. They are terrified of bringing 
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back the one by increasing the other through 
opening the gates wide to the immigrant. They 
seem blind to the patent fact that the annual influx 
of a few thousand immigrants will not serve to do 
more than fill up some of the gaps made by the 
depopulation process now in_ being. If 
Australasian populations are to dwindle or remain 
more or less stationary, the days of their prosperity 
and security are numbered. Their only defence 
will ultimately lie in the disinclination of their 
neighbours to oust them from lands they have 
neither effectively developed or occupied. That is 
the grim prospect ahead unless the immigration 
question is tackled in the very near future with 
true statesmanlike foresight and determination. 


INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY 


Simla has at last seen fit to announce its terms of 
settlement with the Waziristan tribes whose lawless 
proceedings necessitated the fitting out against 
them of a large and very costly expedition. These 
terms, of course, have already been announced to 
tribal jirgas and no doubt for the time being at 
least something like peace reigns across this part 
of the Indian frontier border. The terms include 
the handing over by tribes which have been at war 
with us of some two thousand rifles and the pay- 
ment by them of fines amounting to over £5,000. 
Apart from this certain areas near Razmak and 
Wana are to be brought within the so-called 
‘* protected ’’ zone which means, in effect, that 
their inhabitants will come within the benevolent 
influence and under the watchful eyes of the 
Political Agent and will be protected against out- 
side aggression. Efforts will be made to improve 
their conditions of livelihood and it is hoped that 
the new military roads that have been built in the 
course of the expedition’s operations will facilitate 
the work of pacification. 

In other words, Simla has shown no inclination 
to adopt any very radical changes in its frontier 
policy. It is ready to make a few extensions of its 
trans-frontier sphere of beneficent influence, but it 
is not prepared to undertake any general plan for 
trans-frontier disarmament, That, it probably 
argues, would involve costly and awkward conse- 
quences in times not wholly propitious for military 
experiments. One can understand the hesitation 
without endorsing the wisdom of the course taken. 
The only way to ensure frontier peace, as. the 
history of the past century and a half should have 
clearly demonstrated, is general disarmament of the 
tribes given to making trouble and the opportunity 
might well have been taken of the presence of a 
large force of some 30,000 men in Waziristan to 
compel the Waziris and Mahsuds to hand over all 
their arms, not a mere quota of them. This would 
have been a good beginning and would have 
removed from the most unrestful and warlike of our 
frontier neighbours the temptation they find so 
hard to resist to indulge in murders, raids and 
jchads on the grand scale. The Mahsuds and 
Waziris having been dealt with, it would next have 
been the turn probably of the Mohmands, and so 
on till the frontier had been completely freed from 
the ever-recurring danger of armed raids and 
invasion. A bold policy no doubt, but perfectly 
feasible if there was sufficient courage to direct it. 


The murder and raiding complex of the frontier 
tribesman cannot be removed while the weapons to 
encourage it are in his hands. The remedy lies in 
depriving him of the instruments of his lawlessness, 


THE WORKERS OF CANADA 


Nearly three per cent. of the young people 
growing up in Canada to-day become graduates of 
a university, two men graduating to every one 
woman. This is one of the many interesting facts 
taken from a survey just conducted by the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics. The proportion receiving a 
degree in Arts or Science is nearly double what it 
was fifteen years ago, but in several of the pro- 
fessions the increases have not kept the pace with 
the increase in population, and in a few the 
number of graduates has definitely declined. The 
population of doctors and clergymen has, for 
example, proportionately fallen as compared with 
a generation ago, while the number of veterinary 
surgeons has also decreased. Some of the most 
rapid increases in professional workers have been 
in the several branches of engineering. Native- 
born Canadians have met little more than half of 
the demand for mining, mechanical or electrical 
engineers, designers, draughtsmen and architects, 
and only about two-thirds of the demand for civil- 
engineering, surveyors, chemists, assayers and 
metallurgists. The greatest outside source of 
supply has been the British Isles, while the United 
States has supplied larger numbers than the con- 
tinent of Europe. In spite of greater liability to 
unemployment than most other salaried pro- 
fessionals, the earnings of engineers and other 
applied science workers are higher than for the 
average professional, whose salary in turn is more 
than double that of a non-professional worker. 

The continent of Europe has contributed its 
greatest. proportions to Canadian professionals 
among clergymen, artists and musicians, and only 
in these fields has its contribution exceeded that of 
the United States. Yet by racial origins music 
and art are two of the most ‘* English ’’ of the 
professions in Canada, and theology one of the 
most ‘‘ French.’’ Journalism is one of the most 
‘* British,”’ in the sense that persons of English, 
Irish and Scottish origins all occupy a considerably 
greater share of positions in journalism than in 
other occupations, 


KANATA 


Many attempts have been made by the leading 
Dominion historians to find the correct derivation 
of the word ‘* Canada.’ Having examined all the 
data they have now firmly established the fact that 
the word ‘* Kanata ’’ originating, and still in use, 
from the Iroquois language and meaning 4 
collection of dwellings or settlement is the root of 
the Dominion’s name. Cartier, in one of his 
vocabularies of the Iroquois speech, says of it, 
‘* they call a town Canada.”’ — Its evolution inte 
the place-name Canada can be fully followed in 
the narrative of Cartier, where it appears first in 
his account of his second voyage in 1535, The 
two Iroquois Indians whom he had seized at Gaspe 
and taken to France the preceding year informed 
him on entering the Great River (now the St. 
Lawrence) that their home was in Canada, which 
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roved later to be an alternative name for the 
village of Stradacona on the site of modern Quebec 
City. Cartier himself seems to have extended the 
word to the surrounding region as a convenient 
territorial name—much as the name of Quebec has 
been extended from the City to the Province. 

Accordingly this interpretation of Canada is well 
attested by unimpeachable documents; but the 
same is not true of several other current explana- 
tions, which are nothing other than guesses based 
on chance resemblances between Canada and 
certain other Indian or imaginary roots— ‘‘segnada 
Canada,’’ meaning ‘* Men seeking land”’: a 
Montagnais root meaning foreign ‘‘ Mouth 
of the country,’’ descriptive of the St. Lawrence : 
and the Spanish term ‘‘ aca nada’’ meaning 
“ nothing here.’’ Surely nothing could be further 
from the truth than the last! 


PRECIOUS METAL 


Nothing that is not genuine will satisfy the 
Canadian importer. Take the case of gold and 
silver-ware. Prior to 1908 the Dominion was 
flooded with inferior goods purporting to be the 
genuine article. In that year, however, in order 
to protect the public, the dealer and the manu- 
facturer, a standard for gold and silver was legally 
established. Ten years later, when platinum and 
its by-products became more popular, the standard 
was extended to include this also. An important 
stipulation of the Precious Metal Marking Act, as 
it is called, is that if an article is stamped with a 
mark of quality then it must also be stamped with 
a registered trade mark. Some 63,000 of these 
trade marks have been carefully inspected and 
copied and filed away for future reference along 
with full details of application. 

Observance of the law is insured by inspectors 
who are constantly examining the stocks of manu- 
facturers and of retail and departmental stores. 
They also check advertisements for misuse of 
words and the improper description of articles of 
precious metals. Last year Canada imported 
precious metal in one form or another to the tune 


of £800,000, 


THE FINANCE OF FUR 


The Dominion of Canada’s raw fur production 
has for the fifth time in succession shown an 
increase over the previous year's total. During the 
1935-6 season it was valued at £2,808,000 compared 
with £2,568,600 in the preceding season. The fur 
farms contributed over one-third of the total, the 
test being made up by the trappers’ furs. The 
silver fox was by far the most valued pelt of the fur 
market, representing about 34 per cent. of the total 
value of the pelts, with a value of £945,712. The 
tearing of fur-bearing animals in captivity is of 
comparative recent origin in the Dominion. The 
earliest authentic record of successful breeding in 
ae” was, however, in Prince Edward Island 
in 187; 


LARGE SCALE MAP 
A map is being made, totalling about 120 square 
feet, of the City of Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
Work on it has been in progress for three years and 
all but a thickly bushed portion of the commonage, 


to the south-east of the City, has been completed. 
The scale chosen is so large that every permanent 
building can be seen clearly. Every shed on the 
commonage, the clay pits, fences and, occasionally 
antheaps are marked. There are contours for every 
five feet of altitude. As some sites at present 
reserved are not actually separated from the rest 
of the commonage the map, on which such divi- 
sions are clearly maiked, sometimes provides more 
information about the neighbourhood, its amenities 
and uses, than can be gleaned by a visit to the 
actual spot. This map, which is for use in a scheme 
for systematic town planning, is being photo- 
graphically reduced to the scale of 400 feet to the 
inch. While at work on the southern part of the 
commonage, the surveyors came across a forgotten 
memorial to a lady who, in the long distant days of 
the native rebellion, had been murdered. In some 
parts of the outer edges of the town lands the sur- 
veyors had to work in grass twelve feet high. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that besides the 
1327 acres of the town proper the City possesses . 
over 20,000 acres of commonage. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE 


Mr. F. M. Perkins, who is working an arsenic 
mine in the Tuli area of Southern Rhodesia, 
recently had a surprise. From 100 tons of rock in 
his little two-stamp battery he recovered 22.84 
ounces of fine gold. For the present, therefore, 
the attention of Mr. Perkins has been diverted from 
the search for the basis of weed killer and sheep 
dip. 


TUNGSTEN’S INCREASED VALUE 


Though gold remains the most important item in 
Southern Rhodesia’s mineral output, the search 
for other minerals goes on. Tungsten is still a 
minor item, but its importance is likely to increase 
considerably in the next few months. There are 
large deposits in several parts of the Colony, where 
work is actively proceeding. The reason for this 
is the rise in price which far surpasses the recent 
increase in the value of copper and tin. In 1925 
tungsten ore was fetching about 9s. 6d. a unit. 
To-day it is worth 56s., an increase of 600 per cent. 
A unit is reckoned as one per cent. of tunstic acid 
per ton, and the extraction is not carried out on 
the mine but overseas after purchase. Tungsten 
is used for filaments and other electrical purposes, 
but world re-armament is probably the chief cause 
of the great rise in price, as it is also used in 
modern alloys of steel. 


POLICEMAN BUSHRANGER 


The day of the bushranger has long been over. 
But it may surprise some people to learn that he 
was not confined to Australia. Speaking at the 
Annual Re-union Dinner of the British South 
Africa Police recently, in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, the Hon. R. C. Tredgold, K.C., 
Minister of Justice, said that it was largely owing 
to the efficiency of the force that the Colony had 
been remarkably law-abiding and free from the 
incidents that had characterised the history of 
other gold-producing countries in their pioneer 
days. Southern Rhodesia, indeed, had always 
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been almost totally free of highwaymen. But, he 
added, one case of robbery under arms in Southern 
Rhodesia had been perpetrated, long ago, by a 
member of the force! He at least lived up to the 
standard of efficiency demanded, for he got away 
with it. The absence of lawlessness had meant a 
certain lack of picturesqueness in the Colony’s 
history, but had created a confidence in the 
administration of justice. He was against the 
suggestion that the name of the Corps should be 
changed to the Southern Rhodesian Police, for the 
old style of B.S,A.P. had a great tradition behind 
it. There were less men with titles in it than in 
the old days, but it was his belief that as far as the 
character and personnel of the Force were ¢on- 
cerned these had not merely been maintained, but 
improved. 


GROWTH OF NEW DELHI 


The Calcuttta Statesman gives an interesting 
account of the growth of New Delhi in the last 
few years. Huge buildings, it says, have been 
springing up in all quarters of the vast expanse of 
the winter seat of the Government of India. Con- 
struction has continued almost constantly and an 
army of workers and builders has been turning 
open spaces into built-up areas, which are in har- 
mony with the design of the city. While the 
Government programme for the year comprises 
bungalows and quarters for the employees of vari- 
ous departments and institutions, private enterprise 
has not lagged. Two magnificent new blocks of 
shops and offices are gradually rising in Queensway 
and one of these buildings will house an up-to-date 
underground safe deposit vault, which is estimated 
to cost about £15,000 to construct and equip. 
Between these blocks and the Eastern Court lies a 
large strip of open land which has been reserved 
for a hotel equipped with all modern conveniences, 
The building is estimated to cost about £49,000. — 

Jaiselmer and Bahawalpur States have also 
started the construction of their palaces. The 
residence of the Nepalese Consul-General has been 
completed and will be occupied this season. 
Another big building under construction will 
house the Lady Irwin College for Women. The 
new College building will cost about £21,000. 

The transfer of the Central Records Office from 
Calcutta to New Delhi, and the inauguration of 
the Federal Court will lead to an increased demand 
for accommodation. This will be met by the con- 
struction of 41 new quarters—30 for the employees 
of the Records Office and the rest for the Clerks 
of the Federal Court. These quarters will also be 
built in the Minto Road area. According to esti- 
mates these works and three superior grade bunga- 
lows for officers of the Records Office and Federal 
Court will cost about £38,500. The construction 
of these will commence shortly. 

A site in Parliament street will accommodate 
the All-India Radio offices and studios. Plans 
conforming with the most modern designs have 
been prepared and, when complete, the building 
is estimated to cost about £35,000. Several plans 
were prepared but they were invariably rejected 
by the Radio authorities who, it is believed, 
insisted on a ‘‘ skyscraper.’? The authorities 
responsible for maintaining the beauty of the 


Imperial city, however, objected to such a buildi 
as there is no other building in the vicinity to 
balance such a structure. 


CEYLON’S PRODUCTS 


Tortoise-shell is coming into its own again on 
milady’s dressing table, and Ceylon, which pro. 
duces the finest of it, is giving a hand to her local 
tortoise-shell craftsmen by providing them with 
machinery of the most modern kind. When trained 
in its use they will be able to compete on favourable 
terms with the producers of other countries. The 
Ceylon Government’s Industrial Adviser is of the 
opinion, too, that not only will Ceylon secure a 
large portion of the foreign trade but that there will 
be a larger demand for tortoise-shell in the Island 
itself. Germany and Italy are, incidentally, among 
the principal manufacturers with whom Ceylon is 
now competing. 

South Africa has, it seems, conceived an almost 
violent economic attachment for Ceylon. The 
Island’s tea, desiccated coconut, fibre and citronella 
oil are in particular demand and speedy and 
organised action is being urged in Ceylon by Mr. 
A. Gnana Prakasam, who was the Ceylon repre- 
sentative at the Johannesburg Exhibition, to 
develop the trade relationship further. Last year 
the Island supplied more than two-thirds of South 
Africa’s tea, 99 per cent. of her desiccated coconut, 
91 per cent. of her fibre and all of her citronella 
oil requirements. 

Experiments are now being conducted in Ceylon 
to cultivate the Soya bean. _ Different varieties of 
the bean are being tried out under various condi- 
tions in many parts of the Island. The Soya bean 
is rich in all the ingredients entering into the com- 
position of meat, bread, butter and milk. 
Industrially its oil is used for enamels, varnishes, 
paint, linoleum, printing ink, lubricants, celluloid, 
petrol, glycerine and explosives. If any of the 
experiments are successful, the cultivation of Soya 
bean crops will provide a dual purpose crop for the 
Ceylon villager—as a food in times of shortage and 
as a marketable product. 


CONFOUNDED THE SCIENTISTS 

A young Ceylon scientist has upset the apple- 
cart of learned men. It has been authoritatively 
affirmed that Ceylon could not link its prehistoric 
history by reason of the fact that the climatic con- 
ditions of the Island were not inducive to the pre- 
servation of bones of mammals. None, it was 
asserted, could be found. 

Mr. P. E. P. Deraniyagala, son of the Ceylon 
Trade Commissioner in London, Marine Biologist 
and now acting Director of the Colombo Museum, 
was not satisfied. He ransacked the Island for old 
bones and found them. The first discovery was 
tooth of a hippopotamus, which has been extinct 
in Ceylon for milleniums. The second discovery 
was teeth and parts of a rib of a rhinoceros, which 
has also been extinct for long years. Then part of 
an elephant skull was found, of a type which 
flourished shortly prior to the Siberian woolly 
mammoth. Together with these fossils and fossils 
of fourteen million years old fishes and early traces 
of man’s influence, the young biologist has built 
up Ceylon’s early history. 
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CEYLON CLUB FOR LONDON 


A Ceylon club for students is to be established 
in London through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Mr. O. E. Goonetilleke, Auditor- 
General of Ceylon, who has just returned to the 
Island from this country, is responsible for this. 


AIR PROGRESS 


The latest developments in air transport in 
Canada concern the increased operation of freight 
services between railheads and remote settle- 
ments and mining areas. An examination of 
recent cargoes air-borne shows that, in addition to 
food supplies and spare parts for mining plants, 
these included articles such as cook-stoves, wash 
tubs, axes, brooms, flashlight batteries and canoes, 
the last-named being carried lashed under the fuse- 
lage of an aircraft, or on one of the floats. More 
and more people in remote lake and mining areas 
are, it is stated, now depending on air transport for 
the necessities of life, particularly during the long 
winter months. 

A daily air service, carrying first class letter mails 
without surcharge, is to be established between 
Tasmania and the Australian mainland. 

Reports from Australia indicate that thousands 
of day-old chicks have now been air-borne from 
Brisbane to Darwin, Camooweal, and other inland 
centres. The chicks, in batches of 25, are placed in 
special boxes to take their place in the freight com- 
partments of aircraft. They are found to be 
splendid air travellers, very few failing to survive 
their flying journeys. 

The authorities at Singapore have, it is stated, 
now placed orders for illuminated buoys of the 
latest type for the flying-boat channel in the har- 
bour. The whole of this channel is to be marked 
by buoys placed approximately 100 yards apart. 

The first Empire paper to take advantage of the 
latest air mail facilities was our enterprising con- 
temporary, East Africa and Rhodesia, the thirteen- 
year-old weekly published in London that caters 
for a wide public in, or interested in, that consider- 
able slice of the Colonial Empire designated by its 
title. Its special air mail edition is printed on 
Bible paper, each copy, complete with envelope, 
weighing just under two ounces. And to add to 
its value as a thoroughly up-to-date and informative 
publication, more particularly for the benefit of its 
teaders resident abroad, it is now devoting two of 
its pages each week to what it calls ‘‘ an experiment 
in background news and views "’—in other words, 
selected extracts of Press comment on important 
affairs of the day, including finance, and the latest 
Stock Exchange prices of leading stocks and shares. 
This feature is intended to supplement the ordinary 
cable and wireless news services, and to meet the 
want of those residing at great distances from the 
Homeland for ‘‘ instructed comment on major 
matters of Imperial and international importance.”’ 


FEW COMMUNISTS IN UNION 


A statement issued by the South African Labour 
arty in answer to certain remarks made by a Mr. 
Eric Louw, of the Union Diplomatic Service, says 
that there are not enough Communists in South 
Africa to save the deposits in a single constituency. 


The statement is signed by Mr. C. L. Henderson, 
general secretary of the party. The statement 
runs as follows : 


‘“Mr. Eric Louw, of the Union Diplomatic 
Service, has returned to South Africa, and in an 
interview at Cape Town, while safeguarding him- 
self with the still existing mantle of officialdom, 
made statements regarding the danger of Com- 
munism which are curiously analogous to the 
doctrine that Dr. Malan had been preaching to his 
Free State followers only a few days previously. 
Our information is that Mr. Louw hopes shortly 
to be closely identified with the purified 
Nationalists, and as such his remarks have a 
definite flavour of political propaganda. In South 
Africa, notwithstanding Dr. Malan’s gratuitous 
insinuation that the Labour Party is Communistic, 
I would say that if all Communists in the whole of 
the Union were banded together in one constitu- 
ency they would not poll sufficient votes to save 
their deposit. It may be news to Mr. Louw, as 
also to Dr. Malan, that the past experiences of the 
Labour Party have been that Communists have 
always considered the party as a bar to their pro- 
gress, and where they have not spoiled their voting- 
papers they have to the best of our information 
very definitely opposed us. In the circumstances 
the remarks made by Mr. Louw about the Com- 
munist danger appear to be uncalled for from a 
civil servant, and smack of propaganda of the type 
of which Dr. Malan has shown himself to be an 
expert exponent in the country districts, where 
such foolish statements may be received with 
greater credulity than in urban areas.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


NATIONAL THEATRE PLAN 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. T. R. 
Robertson, if he will permit me to say so, seems 
unduly pessimistic about the prospects and the 
work that can be performed by a National Theatre. 

As for the site chosen, possibly there are several 
other equally suitable ones dotted about more or 
less central positions in London. But I doubt 
very much whether there are any more suitable 
than the one selected. In any case Mr. Robertson 
has not troubled to name them. Theatreland is 
obviously too crowded already and the time has 
certainly come to alleviate the congestion. The 
site selected for the National Theatre should help 
to break down the too conservative spirit which is 
responsible for the excessive congregating together 
of our places of amusement in a very restricted 
space. 

Mr. Robertson, like other critics of the National 
Theatre plan, does not seem to realise that the 
scheme has the cordial support of very many of 
the leading actors and actresses, theatre managers 
and playwrights. There must be something in the 
scheme to command such wide professional 
support. And how would it be forthcoming if 
there was any prospect of ‘‘ the best acting talent ”’ 
being unavailable ? 

Why, again, should the National Theatre have 
little opportunity of exerting a ‘‘ beneficent 
influence on our modern drama’’? There are 


has armed the surgeon with powerful weapons, 
and the patient in a modern hospital, though 
he may be unable to pay a penny for treatment, 
has at his service much the same resources as 
he would have if he were a millionaire. 


YET HOW COSTLY 
these are, few but the governors of a great 
hospital realise. Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 
founded just a century ago, is faced with the 
necessity of providing Deep X-Ray Therapy 
Apparatus, of making extensions to its 
Pathology Department, of modernising the 
Operating Theatres, and of carrying out 
many other vital, urgent reforms. It is 
faced with a budget that cannot be less, and 
may be much more, than a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling. 


that it costs £75,000 a year to meet the ordinary expenses 
of the 3 remembering, too, that the number of 
patients admitted has doubled within the last ten years ; 
and bearing in mind the economic status of the area 
whence most of these patients come—here assuredly is 
a cause that commands sympathy and help throughout 
the United ingdom. 
Will you send a contribution now to 
the Honorary Treasurer, Sir William 
James Thomas, Bart., CENTENARY 
APPEAL, Cardiff Royal Infirmary, 
Cardiff. 


many fine plays which it does not ‘ pay” to 
produce in an ordinary theatre, but which could 
be produced in a National one. There are others 
which have had perhaps long runs in the past but 
cannot be revived because there is no one to reyiye 
them. There are our own classics and foreign 
masterpieces to choose from. If anything, there 
should be an embarrassment of choice. The 
National Theatre, in fact, can and will help con. 
siderably to raise our standards of dramatic taste 
and it can also make what may prove to be highly 
useful experiments in scenery and production, 

Of course, all this is dependent upon the response 
that is made to its organisers’ appeal for endow. 
ment funds. The idea is a fine one and it is to be 
hoped that the nation will support it in the way it 
deserves to be supported. 

ARTHUR MAINE JOHNSTONE, 

Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 


PALESTINE FOLLIES 


Sir,—The writer of your article ‘* Palestine 
Follies ’’ is quite right. The mistake from the 
very first was to hand over Palestine to a League 
Mandate. This meant that Whitehall shed itself 
at once of all responsibility for formulating an 
intelligible policy; it regarded itself, not as the 
protector of British interests, nor as the shaper of 
the destinies of yet another ‘‘ colony,’’ but as the 
servant of the League bound to act up to the 
idealism in fashion at Geneva. Similarly the 
Palestine Administration was torn between its 
supposed responsibilities to Geneva, its duty to 
London and its obligations to the warring peoples 
under its charge. | Weak administration was 
inevitable in these circumstances—especially, as 
your writer points out, the existence of the Mandate 
encouraged a struggle between Jews and Arabs for 
mastery in a land that was soon to be surrendered. 

What, one would like to know, has the Imperial 
Committee of Defence had to say on the implica- 
tions of the proposed Partition? Has it not 
realised the strategic value of Palestine as a 
protective bulwark to our Imperial line of com- 
munications through the Suez Canal and Red Sea? 

C. J. HaTHaway. 

Portsmouth. 


HOLIDAY PERILS 


Sir,—Holidays are very pleasant things and 
especially in the very glorious weather we have 
been having this last month or so. One may 
rejoice, too, that the holiday season has brought, 
as you point out, so much prosperity to all our 
seaside resorts. But there is one fly in the 
ointment. 

This craze for tanning the skin seems to have its 
dangers. It appears to weaken the system and 
make it more susceptible to colds and “ flu ”’ after 
the sun-bathers return to the germ-laden 
atmosphere of the cities where they work. At least 
that seems to be the explanation why so many 
people apparently brimming over with health 
quickly succumb to colds in the head and chest. 
It would be interesting to have expert medical 
opinion on this subject. 

ONE OF THE SUFFERERS. 

Streatham, 
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Your Investments 


SOME “SAFETY-FIRST ” 
STOCKS 


iu is a fact that the dullest day on the Stock 

Exchange is the right time to buy stocks and 
shares, and particularly those in the speculative 
sections. But to act up to this policy requires con- 
siderably more courage than the investor usually 
possesses or can afford to possess. Even gilt-edged 
stocks, after the first steady demand by those who 
wished to find a safe haven of refuge for funds 
withdrawn from Industrial or other semi-speculative 
markets, have shown a hesitant tendency and only 
the strength of the ‘* dated ’’ stocks has maintained 
the level of the whole market. In other sections 
there has been lack of interest or a few sales 
which, in the absence of buyers, have helped to put 
prices down a few points or a few pence. The fact 
that Industrials have not come back further, is a 
tribute to the steadiness of holders who, in the 
main, are looking for something more than a quick 
profit as the result of Britain’s continued internal 
industrial prosperity. Only in the very speculative 
South African mines, and particularly Rhodesian 
Coppers, which appear under-valued at present 
prices, is there any sign from time to time of real 
liquidation. This would appear to be the 
aftermath of the large bull position built up earlier 
in the year. 


GiLt-EDGED YIELDS 


The gilt-edged market comprises almost two 
sections, viz., stocks redeemable at a definite date, 
and those with no fixed date of redemption. The 
big financial houses, insurance and investment 
companies, etc., must ensure safety of capital at 
the end of a definite period and hence their demand 
for such stocks as Conversion 44 per cent. and 
Conversion 5 per cent., which stand at very large 
premiums, 1063 and 1133, and give very small 
returns if redemption is allowed for. The current 
yield on the 44 per cent. Conversion Loan is 44 
per cent. and that on the 5 per cent. Loan nearly 44 
per cent., but the return to the end of the life of the 
Loan is under 2} per cent. in the case of the 44 per 
cents. and only 3 per cent, in the case of the 5 per 
cents. Similarly, the 24 and 2} per cent. Funding 
loans, which are at a discount under the redemption 
price of 100, give only a small running yield with 
a fair return (34 per cent.) if the stocks are held to 
redemption. For Trustees with holdings which 
must secure capital over a long period these are 
important considerations. For the ordinary 
investor in gilt-edged, the stocks which appear 
most attractive are the 34 per cent. War Loan at 
100} to return £3 10s. 3d. per cent. and the 3} per 
cent. Conversion which is now ex dividend at 99%, 
giving the full 3} per cent. yield. 


RAILWAY PRIOR CHARGE STOCKS 


The rush which has taken place into investment 
stocks has passed the Home Railway market by 
owing to the depressing influence of the wages 
disputes and the fear of effects of higher costs for 


fuel and materials. But present revenues offer 
ample cover for the senior prior charge stocks of 
the Home Railways and thus Southern 5 per cent. 
preference stock at 114 to yield about £4 8s. per 
cent. appears a relatively cheap Trustee investment 
which may well appeal to those who wish to raise 
the income of their Trust. Great Western and 
Southern guaranteed 5 per cent. stocks at 125 yield 
4 per cent. and yields of between 33 and 4 per cent. 
are obtainable on the Trustee debenture stocks of 
the railways. 

Of the non-trustee stocks, L.M.S. 4 per cent. 
preference at 83 appear as reasonably priced as any, 


for the yield is £4 16s. 6d. per cent. and the cover - 


after the dividend last year was over £2,790,000. 
Since the Home Railways depend upon a continu- 
ance of industrial prosperity for their revenues, and 
only their peculiar position in regard to labour 
troubles makes them a different proposition from 
high-class industrials themselves, there seems no 
reason to eschew investments in the well-covered 
prior charge stocks provided such investments are 
made primarily for income purposes and not for 
capital appreciation. 


DEBENHAMS’ RESULTS 


Retail trade has benefited throughout the present 
year from the increased spending power of the 
community and the results of Debenhams, Ltd., 
the drapery and furnishing combine, show that 
this has directly benefited the organisation. Profits 
for the year to July 31 last were £580,754 net, 
against £558,263 for the previous year and a further 
£50,000 is placed to reserve, the dividend on the Is. 
ordinary shares being 23d. per share, or 20 5/6 per 
cent., against 16 2/3 per cent. for the previous year. 
Harvey Nichols & Co., a subsidiary, made profits 
of £129,565 compared with £110,830 for the 
previous year and expenses of the recent debenture 
issue are written off while £60,000 is paid out in 
dividend. Debenhams’ capital, since the 
reorganisation in 1934, comprises £5,700,000 in 


_ preference stocks and £500,000 in ordinary shares. 


The latter at 5s. 9d. return about 34 per cent., but 
the first preference stock is now a good investment 
of its class, yielding 44 per cent., while the second 
preference stock returns about 5 per cent. and the 
third over 6 per cent. The latter, at its present 
price of lls. 3d. per 10s. of stock, looks cheap in 
comparison with the ordinary shares despite the 
high-gearing of the latter. 


WELSH SHIPPING 


During the quietest of days on the Stock 
Exchange recently, there has been some interest in 
Welsh shipping shares and notably those of 
Brynymor Steamship Company whose 2s. shares 
are now priced around 8s. as compared with 
5s. Td. when they were first mentioned in these 
columns. Last year the company earned 38 per 
cent. and paid only 8 per cent., so that in the 
current year it should be in a position to pay a 
very much larger dividend. The 7s. 6d. shares of 
Mountstuart Dry Docks have become active again 
around par. Last year the company earned 5 per 
cent. and paid 4 per cent., but if the Welsh ports 
become really active, earnings would easily be 
doubled, 
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The Navy League is the only 


For information as to enro 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


For Life Annually 
Vice-President - - - 23 0 0 5 0 0 
Fellow - 10 10 0 
Member - - £5 0 0 010 0 
Includes Magasine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 

Member (without sent) - - - _ 05 0 
Associate - - — from {0 2 6 

to {0 1 0 


Includes Navy Leagué Quarterly. Post Free 


as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secret&ry, The og — Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar-squaré, London, W 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, 
Victoria Hotel. Rec. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 


and shops. cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First. Avenue. Overlookii 
sea and _ lawns. Comfortable residenti 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
un unge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 
UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Private Hotel. Downe view.—Pens., 
4 gns. each per week, full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 
ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs, Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
from 5 gns. 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


E’3:: Gusta, —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 16/-. 

Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 
ORANGE HOUSE 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and all. xcel- 
lent table. ‘‘ Not large bu but of 


the best.’”’—3-4 s.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Book. 
ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best 


tion on the front. 120 rooms. ete. 
phone: 761, 762. 


LONDON. 


COURT Finsbury 

Fark, London, N.4. rooms, 
with H. C. running oie: excellent 
Cuisine. for permanent residence. 
New dance floor; large comfortable lounges. 
Terms: Bedroom, reakfast and Dinner, 
from £2 to 2} guineas per week; Bedroom 
and Sadie 6/6 F day, or from 30/- 
wee Resident prietors. Stamford 


Hill 48 
OTEL, Southampton 
w, W.C.1, near itish ‘Museum 330 
Visitors. Room, and Table. d’Hote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 
woe’ HOTEL pper Woburn Place, 
C.l. Near and King’s Cross 
a Acco Room, Bath, 


and Table d'Hote bréakiast, 8/6. 
GARTH HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, 
week. 


W.C.l. B. & B. 6/8; 2 
H. & C. wate: rooms. 
“The Misses Evans. ® Phone : 
5761. 
uare Tube Station Bernard Bs’ 
.C.1.—80 C. Water. 


& B. from 5/- per $ 
Telephone: Terminus 6480. 


SHAPTESB HOTEL, Gt. St. 
pow = Street, W.C.2; 2 mins. Leicester Sq. 
Tube. 250 bedrooms, H. & C. Water. Room, 
bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


AVISTOCK CLUB.—87-40, Tavistock 

square, W.C.1. Accom.: 82 Gentlemen 
Members. Boom an 32/6 to 
u oa gns. gns. oun 
Members 6/6 per night. H. & FC. all rooma. 
Quiet and central. 


W.C.1.—Nr. RUSSELL SQUARE. Modern 
Bed-Sit. Rooms. Divyns. Own Gas Cooker, 

ath., serv., 100 rooms. Single 15s. Double 
£1,—i2-17, Regent square. Tel. : : Ter 4111. 


Panes. DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns. ., from 6 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
ERTH. Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., ; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; he 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 
Rec., Pens., from 3 
1 minute from Dior Golf, ‘tennis, =. 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. 
ALISBURY Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
Up-to-date. . & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. ’Phone: 399. 
.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
3. Pens. a 64 to 8 gns. 
a , inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 


LITERARY 


eau Books. Wanted PARTHENEIA 
SACRA or the Myeeenme and Delicious 
Garden of the Sacred H. A. 
(Henry Hawkins, §.J.) Printed by 
Gousbicie. Rouen 1633. Box No. 100. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s 

and attractive villa at Mentone 
sale or to let unfurnished. Recently pe At 
for £10,000, but the owner will accept £3, 
for a quick sale. A real b argain. e owner 
would also consider co-operating with other 

in running the vile asa country. 
Ronse hotel or hom Frincipa) 
their agents on shou apply 

x Number 9, Saturpay Review, 18, York 

Buildings, London, W.C.2. 


18/20, York Buildings, 
W.C.2. Commencing on.. 


please send to me weekly The "Saturday 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 
To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,”’ 
London, 


Address 


” day 
Review,” for a period of .................. months, to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Satur 
for which I enclose remittance for ..............064. Review,” published at 6d. 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Name of Newsagent ....... 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 


hed by THe C Pusut 


ndrew Street, 


i delphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar eee and printed by 
Buildings, Adelp of eubscription : One y 90/- 
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